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INTRODUCTION* 


The  strategic  outlook  in  the  Pacific  is  a  subject  of  considerable 
interest.  The  prospects  for  the  region  itself — politically, 
economically,  and  militarily — are  generally  bright.  Moreover,  the 
Pacific  holds  great  promise  for  strengthening  the  West  in  both  peace  and 
war.  However,  wherever  great  opportunities  exist,  great  dangers  also 
lurk.  So  this  research  memorandum  will  take  a  closer  look  at  the  Asian- 
Pacific  region’s  role  in  deterrence  and  in  a  global  conflict. 

Before  looking  at  that  role,  the  paper  will  first  describe  how  the 
current  situation  in  the  Pacific  region  came  about.  It  will  end  by 
touching  on  current  problems  in  the  region.  This  discussion  is  meant  to 
be  provocative  rather  than  definitive,  to  stimulate  further  research 
rather  than  to  pre sent  a  settled  opinion . 


*  This  research  memorandum  was  originally  presented  at  the  U.S. -French 
bilateral  talks  at  the  U.S.  National  Defense  University  on  7  May  1985* 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  CURRENT  SITUATION 


Enthusiasm  regarding  the  outlook  in  the  Pacific  has  become  almost 
commonplace.  For  example,  speaker  after  speaker  at  a  recent  conference 
in  Hawaii  sponsored  by  the  National  Defense  University  alluded  to  the 
dynamic  economic  growth  and  political  stability  enjoyed  by  U.S.  friends 
and  allies  in  the  region.^  In  contrast,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  few 
friends  in  the  area  were  often  described  as  economically  stagnant  and 
politically  isolated,  even  if  militarily  powerful*  The  current 
situation  was  compared  with  the  one  prevailing  10  years  ago  when  the 
fall  of  South  Vietnam  seemed  to  mark  a  retreat  by  the  United  States  from 
Asia*  However,  the  dynamics  of  this  dramatic  turnabout  were  rarely 
described*  At  the  risk  of  seeming  simplistic,  it  is  worthwhile  to 
describe  briefly  the  evolution  of  the  current  situation,  because  it  will 
help  illuminate  the  problems  and  opportunities  the  Pacific  region 
presents  for  global  stability* 


U.S*  POLICY 


For  much  of  the  period  since  World  War  II,  the  Asian-Pacific  region 
has  been  a  source  of  concern  for  the  U.S.  in  particular  and  the  West  in 
general.  In  the  face  of  Soviet  hostility  after  the  war,  the  U.S. 
adopted  a  policy  of  containment  to  prevent  Soviet  domination  of  the 
Eurasian  continent  and  protect  the  sea  lanes  for  the  free  flow  of  trade, 
capital,  and  resources*  The  triumph  of  a  Soviet-backed  government  in 
China  in  1949  and  Soviet  (and  later  Chinese)  support  for  North  Korea’s 
invasion  of  the  South  in  1950  seemed  to  represent  a  political  and 
military  challenge  to  Washington’s  willingness  to  oppose  Moscow’s 
domination — not  just  in  Asia  but  also  in  Europe.  In  fact,  the  Korean 
War  had  a  fundamental  effect  on  U.S.  policy  in  both  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
helped  transform  NATO  from  a  "guarantee  pact"  to  a  more  fully,  if  not 
wholly,  integrated  military  and  political  alliance.^  It  also  helped 
transform  Japan  from  a  defeated  enemy  to  a  U.S.  ally,  lay  the  basis  for 
U.S.  military  presence  in  Japan  and  South  Korea,  inspire  the  ANZUS 
treaty  alliance,  and  involve  the  U.S.  in  opposing  Chinese  enmity, 
especially  in  the  Taiwan  Straits  and  Southeast  Asia, 


Arguably,  the  U.S.  policy  of  containing  China  provided,  in  part , 
the  basis  for  an  eventual  rapprochement  between  the  two  powers.*^ 
Disagreements  between  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  over  policy  toward  the 
U.S.  and  its  Asian  friends  and  allies  helped  sour  their  relationship. 

For  example,  the  Chinese  resented  Moscow’s  demand  that  Beijing  repay  the 
Soviet  Union  for  its  military  aid  to  China  in  the  Korean  War.^ 

Moreover,  Washington’s  success  in  thwarting  Beijing’s  objectives  in  the 
Taiwan  Straits  in  1958  helped  make  China’s  leaders  dissatisfied  with  the 
extent  of  Soviet  support  in  the  crisis.^  This  failure  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy  as  well  as  alleged  Soviet  interference  in  China’s  internal 


affairs  pursuant  to  the  Great  Leap  Foward  in  the  1950s  helped 
precipitate  their  ideological  dispute  in  the  early  1960s, ^  Furthermore , 
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a  dispute  over  how  best  to  oppose  U*S*  "imperialism"  in  Indochina  in 
1965  led  to  a  series  of  events — a  power  struggle  in  Beijing,  the 
Cultural  Revolution,  and  the  Soviet  military  buildup — that  transformed 
the  Sino-Soviet  war  of  words  into  outright  confrontation  4  years 
later. ^  Soviet  hostility  in  the  Ussuri  crisis  of  1969  forced  China's 


leaders  to  move  toward  rapprochement 
reconsider  their  support  for  Hanoi. ^ 


with  the  U.S.  and  eventually  to 
(The  U.S*  viewed  the  Sino~Soviet 


crisis  as  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the  support  of  both  powers  for  a  ^ 
settlement  in  Indochina,  which  was  eventually  completed  in  early  1973.) 


Moreover,  the  policy  of  containment  had  given  U.S.  friends  and 
allies  in  the  region  time  to  develop  their  economies  and  establish  more 
stable  governments.  U.S.  presence  in  the  Far  East  had  fostered  the 
conditions  for  the  Japanese  economic  boom  in  the  1960s — a  boom  that 
eventually  spread  to  other  non-Communist  countries  in  the  region. 
Furthermore,  non-Communi st  countries  such  as  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  and 
Thailand  were  able  to  create  more  or  less  stable  governments  in  the  face 
of  various  insurrections  and  rebellions  since  World  War  II. 


Although  Washington  lost  the  political,  if  not  the  military, 
struggle  in  Indochina  with  the  fall  of  Saigon  in  1975,  the  U.S.  won  the 
peace.  China  increasingly  saw  its  interests  in  parallel  with  those  of 
the  West  in  opposing  Soviet  hegeraonism.  Most  Asian  nations,  including 
China,  were  beginning  to  see  the  advantages  of  the  Western  economic 
model  over  a  Soviet  one.  Japan,  South  Korea,  and  the  ASEAN  nations  were 
starting  to  realize  the  need  to  provide  more  fully  for  their  own  defense 
as  well  as  cooperate  with  the  U.S.  to  oppose  the  Soviets  and  their 
surrogates  in  the  region. 

SOVIET  BUILDUP 

Although  U.S.  policy  has  been  successful  in  fostering  the 
conditions  for  the  emergence  of  more  independent,  self-confident  nations 
in  the  region  as  barriers  to  Soviet  expansionism,  Moscow  has  not  stood 
still.  The  Kremlin  has  sought  to  compensate  for  its  political  and 
economic  failures  in  the  region  by  building  up  its  military  capabilities 
in  the  Far  East.  While  U.S.  strength  in  the  Pacific  declined  with  the 
end  of  the  Vietnam  War,  Soviet  forces  in  the  Far  East  increased  from 
about  22  divisions  in  1965  to  53  divisions  today,  from  fewer  than 
1,500  combat  aircraft  to  more  than  2,000,  and  from  fewer  than 
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600  warships  to  more  than  800.  The  Soviets  have  also  modernized  their 
forces  in  the  region  to  include  SS-20  missiles,  Backfire  bombers,  and 
Kiev-class  carriers. Moreover,  the  Soviets  have  established  a 
substantial  military  presence  in  Southeast  Asia  athwart  the  sea  lines  of 
communication  (SLOCs)  between  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 


*  This  is  not  to  argue  that  U.S.  policy  in  that  war  was  a  wise  one,  but 
rather  to  point  out  that  U.S.  involvement  there  had  some  benefits  as 
well  as  undeniable  costs. 
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THE  PACIFIC  THEATER  IN  THE  FRAMEWORK  OF  CONTAINMENT  AND  DETERRENCE 


The  growth  of  Soviet  military  power  and  the  relative  decline  of 
U.S.  strength  since  the  late  1960s  have  made  the  Asian-Pacific  nations, 
especially  China  and  Japan,  more  important  to  the  U.S*  and  NATO  in 
containing  and  deterring  the  Soviet  Union.  This  section  looks  at  the 
roles  of  Japan  and  China — the  key  nations  of  the  region — in  containing 
Soviet  hegemonism  in  the  Indian  Ocean-Persian  Gulf  region.  It  then 
looks  at  the  Pacific  theater ^s  role  in  deterring  a  nuclear  or 
conventional  attack  on  the  West. 

ROLES  OF  CHINA  AND  JAPAN  IN  CONTAINING  SOVIET  HEGEMONISM 

The  role  of  China  and  Japan  in  the  Indian  Ocean-Persian  Gulf  area 
is  more  indirect  than  direct.  Developments  in  the  Pacific  region 
promise  to  give  the  U.S.  Pacific  Command  (PACOM)  greater  flexibility  in 
responding  to  contingencies  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area. 

Both  China  and  Japan  have  worried  that  the  Soviets  were  trying  to 
gain  control  of  the  sea  lanes  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  drive  the  U.S.  out 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  As  the  current  Defense  of  Japan  puts  it: 

Moreover,  backed  by  its  military  buildup,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  trying  to  expand  its  influence  to  the 
Middle  East,  Africa,  Southeast  Asia,  Central  America, 
and  el sewhere « * . • 

The  area  of  the  Middle  East  and  Indian  Ocean 
covers  the  great  oil  producing  fields  with  nearly 
50  percent  of  the  world’s  oil  deposits  and  export 
potential  as  well  as  several  important  maritime 
traffic  routes,  including  oil  transport  routes.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  essential  to  the  survival  and 
security  of  Japan  and  other  free  nations  as  well  as 
the  Third  World  countries  to  maintain  peace  and 
security  in  these  strategically  Important  areas  and 
secure  the  maritime  traffic  routes. 

The  Chinese  Communist  Party  paper  Hongqi  echoed  these  sentiments 
even  more  explicitly  in  1982: 
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[The  geographical  situation  of  the  USSR]  makes  it 
imperative  for  the  Soviet  hegemonists  to  establish  for 
themselves  a  "bow-shaped  navigation"  line  in  the  east 
that  links  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  Southwest  Pacific,  the  Sea  of  Japan,  the 
three  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  if  the 
Soviet  Navy  wants  to  enter  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Mediterranean  to  scramble  for  supremacy  with  the 
United  States*  The  establishment  and  control  of  this 
navigation  line  will  not  only  link  their  Black  Sea 
Fleet  with  their  Pacific  Fleet  and  enable  them  to 
support  one  another,  but  will  also  enable  the  Soviet 
hegemonists  to  close  up  the  channel  through  which  the 
U*S*  Pacific  Fleet  enters  the  Indian  Ocean,  reduce  the 
strength  of  the  United  States  in  the  Far  East,  and 
threaten  China  from  the  seas*^^  (Emphasis  added.) 


As  a  result,  both  China  and  Japan  have  approved  of  U.S.  efforts  to 
improve  PACOM’s  military  capabilities.  (And  both  countries  recognize 
that  U.S.  forces  might  be  maldeployed  in  the  event  of  global  conflict 
growing  out  of  a  Persian  Gulf  crisis.)^' 

Moreover,  Beijing  and  Tokyo  have  adopted  more  assertive  strategies 
to  counter  Soviet  designs.  For  example,  Chinese  policy  in  Southeast 
Asia  is  based,  in  part,  on  Beijing’s  opposition  to  a  Soviet  presence  in 
Indochina,  which  China  believes  is  a  key  element  in  Moscow’s  plan  to 
dominate  the  Eurasian  SLOCs.  Thus,  China  is  pressuring  Vietnam  in  the 
north  while  supporting  Thailand  against  Vietnam  and  those  Khmers 
resisting  Soviet-supported  Vietnamese  occupation  of  Kampuchea.  The 
Chinese  are  also  supporting  Pakistan  and  the  Afghan  guerrillas  resisting 
Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan.  Finally,  the  Chinese  are  improving 
their  overall  military  capabilities,  and  Chinese  naval  deployments  are 
designed,  in  part,  to  counter  the  Soviet  presence  in  the  China  seas.^^ 

The  Japanese,  in  turn,  have  promised  to  acquire  the  wherewithal  to 
protect  Japan’s  SLOCs  for  1,000  miles  out,  to  close  the  straits  to  the 
Soviets  in  wartime,  and  to  control  Japan’s  airspace. Furthermore,  in 
May  1981,  Tokyo  announced  that  Japan  would  target  its  development 
assistance  "to  areas  important  for  maintaining  peace  and 
stability" — countries  like  Thailand,  Pakistan,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the 
newly  independent  countries  of  the  South  Pacific  region.  Moreover, 
Tokyo  pledged  $4  billion  in  economic  aid  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  in 
early  1983.  Such  aid  helps  offset  the  heavy  economic  burden  Seoul  has 
undertaken  in  a  military  buildup  designed,  as  President  Chun  says,  "to 
guarantee  victory"  in  the  event  of  a  North  Korean  attack. South  Korea 
is  now  spending  more  on  military  preparedness  than  the  North.  ^  In 
addition,  Chinese  policy  opposes  a  North  Korean  attack  on  the  South,  and 
apparently  looks  forward  to  better  relations  between  Beijing  and 
Seoul. By  the  1990s,  South  Korea  could  become  the  dominant  power  on 
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the  peninsula.  Furtherinore,  the  ASEAN  nations  are  making  greater 
efforts  to  cooperate  with  each  other  and  nations  outside  Southeast  Asia 
to  improve  the  areals  security.  For  example,  some  ten  land,  sea,  and 
air  exercises  were  held  by  the  ASEAN  states  with  each  other  and  the 
U.S.,  Britain,  and  Australia  in  1983.^^ 

Obviously,  many  elements  of  weakness  remain  regarding  the  military 
preparedness  of  U.S.  friends  and  allies  in  the  region,  but  the  trends 
are  favorable — with  the  notable  exception  of  developments  in  the  ANZUS 
alliance.  Moreover,  the  U.S.  is  continuing  its  efforts  to  improve  its 
military  position  in  the  region.  To  the  extent  that  security  has  been 
strengthened  in  the  area,  the  U.S.  has  greater  flexibility  in  deploying 
PACOM  assets  in  response  to  contingencies  in  the  Indian  Ocean-Per sian 
Gulf  region. 

ROLE  OF  THE  PACIFIC  THEATER  IN  DETERRING  NATO-WARSAW  PACT  CONFLICT 

The  Pacific  theater  plays  an  important  role  in  deterring  a  nuclear 
or  conventional  conflict.  Indeed,  Moscow's  concern  regarding  its 
eastern  flank  may  be  a  key  consideration  in  deterring  a  Soviet  attack  on 
the  West.  Over  the  past  few  years,  the  strength  of  PACOM  forces  and  the 
quality  of  the  U.S.’s  relationship  with  China  have  become  more  important 
in  deterring  a  nuclear  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Nuclear  Conflict 


Until  recently,  the  U.S.  enjoyed  a  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
Union  in  strategic  and  tactical  nuclear  weaponry.  However,  by  the  late 
1970s,  the  Soviets  had  surpassed  the  U.S.  in  numbers  of  strategic, 
theater,  and  tactical  nuclear  weapons. As  a  result,  the  U.S.  has 
sought  to  strengthen  deterrence  by  improving  its  nuclear  capabilities,^' 
developing  the  Peacekeeper  or  MX  missile  to  help  compensate  for  the 
Soviet  counterforce  weapons,  SS-18s  and  SS-19s.  Moreover,  the 
deployment  of  U.S.  intermediate-range  nuclear  weapons,  Pershing  IIs  and 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles  (GLCMs),  in  Europe  where  they  could 
strike  Soviet  territory,  has  put  the  Kremlin  on  notice  that  a  nuclear 
war  begun  in  Europe  would  also  involve  the  homelands  of  the 
superpowers.  In  the  Pacific,  U.S.  Trident  SSBNs  and  various 
cruise-missile  platforms  also  contribute  to  nuclear  deterrence.  And 
even  if  the  Soviets  thought  a  victory  were  possible  in  a  nuclear 
conflict  with  the  West,  Moscow  apparently  fears  that  an  all-out  nuclear 
war  with  the  U.S.  would  leave  the  Soviet  Union  so  devastated  that  the 
country  would  become  easy  prey  for  the  Chinese. 

Conventional  Conflict 


The  Asian-Pacific  region  also  has  a  role  in  helping  deter  a  Soviet 
conventional  attack  in  the  West.  The  U.S.  and  its  NATO  allies  have 
relied  heavily  on  nuclear  weapons  to  deter  a  conventional  attack.  In  a 
crisis,  the  Soviets  might  feel  that  their  substantial  nuclear 
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capabilities  largely  neutralized  those  of  the  West*  Moreover,  the 
political  controversies  in  the  West  that  were  sparked  by  efforts  to 
match  Soviet  capabilities  in  intermediate-range  nuclear  weapons  and 
counterforce  strategic  weapons  might  also  mislead  the  Kremlin  into 
believing  that  NATO  might  not  resort  to  nuclear  weapons  in  case  of  a 
conventional  attack.  In  any  case,  as  Soviet  scholar  James  McConnell 
points  out,  Soviet  military  writings  have  emphasized  a  NATO-War saw  Pact 
war  fought  entirely  at  the  conventional  level. Therefore,  the  U.S. 
and  NATO  must  continue  their  efforts  to  improve  their  conventional 
capabilities  to  convince  Moscow  that  even  a  conventional- style  war  would 
involve  unacceptable  risks.  China,  Japan,  and  the  U.S.  Pacific  Command 
contribute  to  this  effort  by  tying  down  a  significant  proportion  of 
Soviet  forces  in  East  Asia.  (Indeed,  if  the  Soviets  were  able  to  draw 
on  their  forces  in  the  East,  as  they  did  in  World  War  II,  they  could 
more  than  counter  NATO’s  available  reinforcements.)^^ 

Of  course,  Chinese  and  Japanese  help  in  this  regard  requires  a 
sense  of  common  interests  with  the  U.S.  and  NATO  in  the  event  of  a  NATO- 
Warsaw  Pact  conflict.  Fortunately,  both  countries  seem  to  see  their 
interests  linked  with  the  West  in  such  a  struggle.  The  reason  is 
simple:  China  and  Japan  know  the  consequences  they  would  face  should 

the  USSR  defeat  NATO.  As  one  Chinese  analyst  put  it,  ’’China  is  not  and 
will  not  be  an  ally  of  the  United  States....  Being  an  ally  does  not 
necessarily  make  one  a  resolute  and  trustworthy  partner.  On  the 
contrary,  a  partner  within  an  antihegemonic  United  Front  may  contribute 
more  than  some  allies.  In  the  worst  case,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
succeeds  in  edging  the  U.S.  out  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  wil  definitely  be  the  last  on  the  old  continent  to 
fall.”^^  A  Chinese  military  officer  in  Washington  said  recently,  "when 
war  comes,  we  will  be  with  you."^^ 

The  Japanese  also  realize  that  their  security  is  bound  up  with 
Western  Europe.  As  Japan’s  Prime  Minister  Nakasone  put  it  in  an 
interview  with  Le  Monde ; 

In  addition,  the  fact  that  Japan  is  trying  to  improve 
its  defense  forces  while  respecting  the  Constitution 
and  remaining  faithful  to  its  fundamental  defense 
policy  has,  I  think,  positive  effects,  on  the 
maintenance  and  strengthening  of  confidence  in 
Japanese-American  security  agreement s.  Consequently, 
this  contributes  to  the  Western  nations’  security  of 
Asia  and,  consequently  of  the  whole  world.... 

I  am  convinced  that  the  maintenance  of  firm  solidarity 
among  the  three  poles — Japan,  the  United  States,  and 
Europe — is  now  the  most  important  element  of  world 
peace  and  prosperity.  I  would  like  to  pursue  a 
diplomacy  and  world  policy  based  on  these  three 
poles. 
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China  and  Japan  may  have  a  more  subtle,  perhaps  even  more 
important,  deterrent  effect  on  the  Kremlin  vis-a-vis  a  conventional  war 
than  just  the  number  of  Soviet  troops  they  can  tie  down  in  the  Far 
Eastern  theater.  A  Soviet  invasion  of  Western  Europe  would  probably 
spur  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  to  improve  their  military  capabilities 
whatever  the  outcome  on  the  Western  Front,  whether  or  not  they  were 
directly  involved.  ^  China  and  Japan  encouraged  by  the  U.S.  presence 
and  support  in  the  region  have  the  requisite  manpower,  technology,  and 
industry  together  with  the  U.S.  to  present  a  formidable  challenge  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  a  NATO-Pact  or  post-NATO-Pact  conflict. So  what  does 
it  profit  Moscow  to  gain  a  war-torn  Western  Europe  only  to  create  the 
Asian  century?* 

In  any  case,  the  prospect  of  a  two-front  war  is  a  concern  for  the 
Soviets.  As  a  result,  Moscow  is  considering  the  problems  involved  in 
fighting  a  two-front  war,  in  which  one  front  clearly  involves  Asia. 


*  This  paper  explores  possible  Soviet  attitudes  toward  deterrence  and 
conventional  war.  It  does  not  mean  to  imply  that  NATO  need  not  or 
should  not  resort  to  nuclear  weapons  at  some  point  in  a  Soviet  attack. 
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THE  PACIFIC  THEATER  IN  A  GLOBAL  CONFLICT 


As  discussed  in  the  previous  section,  the  Pacific  theater  would  be 
a  key  region  in  a  war  with  the  Soviet  Union,  wherever  it  began  and  at 
whatever  level  it  were  fought*  This  section  looks  at  what  Soviet 
strategy  might  be  in  the  region*  It  also  looks  at  what  the  U.S.  might 
do  to  counter  that  strategy  and  how  developments  in  the  Pacific  might 
have  an  effect  on  the  war  elsewhere,  especially  in  Europe. 

POTENTIAL  SOVIET  STRATEGY  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  Kremlin  seems  to  prefer  a  conventional 
conflict  to  a  nuclear  one.  In  1982,  Soviet  leader  Leonid  Brezhnev 
pledged  that  Moscow  would  not  be  the  first  to  initiate  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons.  As  previously  stated,  Soviet  military  writings 
emphasize  the  problems  involved  in  waging  a  conventional  struggle. 

Soviet  writings  also  make  clear  that  the  eastern  flank  presents 
considerable  problems  for  Moscow,  particularly  in  a  conventional 
conflict. 

The  Soviets  then  will  try  to  defeat  their  opponents,  in  turn, 
aiming  the  decisive  blow  against  the  principal  enemy  (presumably 
NATO).  Moscow  is  ever  mindful  of  the  Soviet  experience  in  World 
War  II.  In  that  struggle,  the  Soviets  were  able  to  fight  the  Germans 
while  the  Eastern  Front  remained  quiet.  After  Germany  was  defeated,  the 
Soviets  shifted  their  forces  to  the  east  and  crushed  the  Japanese 
Kwantung  Array  in  1945.  °  Presumably,  the  Soviets  would  also  like  a 
peaceful  eastern  front  while  waging  war  with  NATO.  (Meanwhile,  the 
Chinese  have  limited  offensive  capabilities  and  may  be  able  to  occupy 
more  Soviet  troops  than  if  attacked,  presuming  they  were  inclined  to  do 
so  early  in  the  war.  Moreover,  Japan  is  also  militarily  weak  and  would 
be  able  to  do  little  more  than  perform  defensive  operations  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  struggle.) 

As  indicated  earlier,  such  a  strategy  would  present  a  problem  for 
Moscow  in  a  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  conflict*  During  World  War  II,  Japan  was 
fully  occupied  with  its  struggles  with  the  U.S.  and  China.  Not  only  was 
Japan  reluctant  to  take  on  an  additional  opponent  like  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  also  Tokyo’s  strength  was  being  drained  in  the  course  of  the  war  in 
the  Pacific. 

Even  so,  the  Soviets  had  to  maintain  substantial  forces  on  the 
Eastern  Front  during  the  war  because  they  could  not  be  certain  that 
Japan  would  not  decide  to  attack  at  some  point. But  in  a  NATO-Warsaw 
Pact  conflict,  China,  Japan,  and  other  Asian  nations,  whether  or  not 
they  joined  the  struggle  early  on,  would  shift  to  a  war  footing,  if  only 
for  defensive  purpose s.^^  The  Soviets  are,  of  course,  mindful  of 
Chinese  advantages  in  manpower — a  problem  with  which  they  have  never  had 
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to  deal  with  before.  They  also  have  considerable  respect  for  Tokyo's 
capacity  for  transforming  Japan's  industrial  and  technological 
capabilities  into  military  power. (Indeed,  Moscow  seems  to  view  the 
Japanese  industrial  base  as  an  extension  of  the  U.S.  one.)^  So  not 
only  would  the  Soviets  have  to  maintain  substantial  forces  on  the 
Eastern  Front  as  they  did  in  World  War  II,  but  the  threat  on  that  flank 
would  increase  as  the  Asian  nations  build  up  their  military 
strength. As  mentioned  earlier,  those  nations  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  have  the  necessary  manpower,  industrial  base,  and 
military-technological  expertise  to  defeat  the  Soviet  Union  in  a 
conventional  conflict  whatever  the  outcome  in  Europe. 

So  if  the  Soviets  wanted  to  wage  a  conventional  conflict  how  could 
they  deal  with  this  problem  without  initiating  a  two-front  war?*  As 
Sun  Tzu  points  out,  the  best  way  to  defeat  an  enemy  is  to  attack  his 
strategy. And,  if  that  is  not  possible,  then  his  alliances  must  be 
disrupted.  Presumably,  the  Soviets  would  try  to  do  both.  The  U.S.  is, 
of  course,  the  "glue”  in  any  Pacific  coalition. Therefore,  the 
Soviets  could  try  to  put  U.S.  PACOM  forces  on  the  defensive  as  far  east 
as  possible  and  try  to  cut  the  SLOCs  to  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 
They  would  also  try  to  protect  their  SSBNs  in  the  bastion  formed  by  the 
Seas  of  Japan  and  Okhotsk  while  trying  to  pursue  an  anti-SSBN  campaign 
against  the  U.S.  With  the  U.S.  isolated  in  the  Pacific,  Moscow  might  be 
able  to  deal  with  its  potential  enemies  in  the  region  on  a  piecemeal 
basis  after  securing  objectives  in  Europe.  The  Soviets  could  do  so 
through  intimidation  or  a  judicious  application  of  military  power. 
Moreover,  the  Kremlin  would  probably  seek  to  disrupt  any  Pacific 
alliance  by  securing  nonaggression  pacts,  by  holding  out  the  threat  of 
retaliation,  and  by  pointing  to  the  inevitable  defeat  of  the  U.S. 

Some  evidence  indicates  that  the  Soviets  are  thinking  along  these 
lines.  For  example,  Soviet  military  writings  have  put  more  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  anti-SLOC  and  anti-SSBN  campaigns  in  a  conventional 
conflict. also  acquiring  more  SSNs  for  anti-SSBN  and 
anti-SLOC  roles.  ^  They  also  have  greater  long-range  capabilities  in 
the  Pacific  than  in  the  past.  In  regard  to  threats:  in  the  Ussuri 

Crisis  of  1969,  the  Kremlin  claimed  that  a  Sino-Soviet  conflict  would 

'52 

benefit  only  the  West.  When  Japanese  Prime  Minister  Nakasone 
indicated  that  Japan  was  an  "unsinkable  aircraft  carrier,”  the  Soviets 
threatened  to  make  it  a  nuclear  wreck. 


*If  the  Soviets  initiated  a  two-front  war,  they  might  be  able  to  exploit 
their  military  advantages  vis-a-vis  the  U.S.,  NATO,  China,  and  Japan. 

But  they  would  also  help  the  U.S.  forge  an  alliance  that  would 
practically  guarantee  a  protracted  struggle.  As  Sun  Tzu  points  out, 
"when  the  army  engages  in  a  protracted  campaign  the  resources  of  the 
state  will  not  suffice. Moreover,  preparations  for  a  two-front 
campaign  would  have  to  be  extensive;  this  could  lengthen  the  warning 
time  and 
strategy. 
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POTENTIAL  U.S.  STRATEGY  IN  THE  PACIFIC 


Thus,  the  U.S.  strategy  in  the  Pacific  must  be  the  reverse  of  the 
Soviet  one.  It  must  seek  to  form  at  least  a  loose  coalition  with  the 
Asian-Pacific  nations,  especially  Japan  and  China.  Success  in  this 
regard  would  enhance  NATO’s  threat  to  resort  to  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
conventional  phase.  Countering  Soviet  policy  in  Asia  might  help 
convince  Moscow  that  a  return  to  the  status  quo  ante  would  be  preferable 
to  a  conventional  conflict  that  might  only  lead  to  an  unwinnable  war  in 
Asia  or  to  a  nuclear  conflict  that  will  leave  a  devastated  Soviet  Union 
vulnerable  to  the  Chinese  and  other  Asians.  This  shift  in  the  balance 
against  Moscow  would  occur  whether  or  not  the  struggle  spread  early  on 
to  Asia  and  whether  the  struggle  were  nuclear  or  conventional. 

Thus,  U.S.  military  forces  in  the  Pacific  would  be  best  employed  in 
convincing  Moscow,  Tokyo,  and  Beijing  that  the  U.S.  has  staying  power  in 
the  region,  whether  or  not  the  war  goes  nuclear.  PACOM  forces,  then, 
especially  naval  ones,  should  engage  in  sequential  operations  designed 
to  eliminate  Soviet  naval  forces  and  facilities  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  South  China  Sea;  to  keep  open  the  SLOGs  to  East  Asia  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  by  bottling  up  Soviet  naval/nuclear  forces  in  the  Northwest 
Pacific  and  by  protecting  merchant  shipping  from  Soviet  submarine  and 
air  attack;  and  to  preserve  the  U.S.  SSBN  force  in  the  Pacific  from 
attrition.  By  the  U.S.  establishing  itself  as  the  dominant  force  in  the 
Pacific  theater,  the  Chinese  would  be  more  likely  to  take  a  hostile 
stance  towards  the  Soviets  along  the  border,  restrain  the  North  Koreans 
from  attacking  South  Korea,  pressure  the  Vietnamese  in  Southeast  Asia, 
maintain  a  nonaggressive  posture  toward  Taiwan,  and  perhaps  help  protect 
the  SLOCs  in  the  China  seas. 

In  turn,  the  Japanese  would  be  more  likely  to  support  U.S. 
operations  by  allowing  continued  U.S.  access  to  bases  in  Japan  and  to 
undertake  defensive  measures  in  protection  of  their  own  airspace,  their 
strategic  straits  and  SLOCs  for  1,000  miles  out,  and,  of  course,  their 
own  territorial  integrity.  (As  discussed  earlier,  should  the  conflict 
break  out  in  the  Indian  Ocean-Persian  Gulf  region,  U.S.  forces  would  be, 
in  effect,  engaged  in  protecting  interests  of  stated  importance  to  both 
Japan  and  China.  Therefore,  their  support  should  also  be  forthcoming  in 
that  situation  as  well.) 

PACOM  strategy  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region  could  strengthen  the 
West  in  the  conventional  phase  of  the  war  and  perhaps  help  persuade  the 
Soviets  to  return  to  the  status  quo  ante.  Moreover,  improved  U.S. 
nuclear  capabilities  in  the  region  with  the  deployment  of  the  cruise 
missiles  aboard  naval  ships  (TLAM/N)  may  help  persuade  the  Soviets  that 
nuclear  war  in  Europe  would  involve  Asia  and,  likewise,  a  nuclear  war  in 
Asia  would  involve  Europe.^  Furthermore,  should  the  West  fair  rather 
well  in  a  conventional  struggle  in  Europe  and  halt  the  Soviet  advance  at 
the  Rhine,  for  example,  NATO  might  be  able  to  draw  on  the  productive 
capacity  of  Asia  to  provide  the  wherewithal  to  break  the 
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stalemate  eventually  and  drive  the  Soviets  back  to  Eastern  Europe 
without  using  nuclear  weapons.  In  this  case,  the  Soviets  might  be 
willing  to  seek  a  negotiated  settlement  because  the  alternative  would  be 
nuclear  war  or  defeat. 
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CURRENT  PROBLEMS 


The  growing  weight:  of  the  Asian-Pacific  region  in  the  strategic 
balance  presents  a  dilemma  for  the  U*S,  and  other  Western  countries.  As 
we  have  seen,  Japan,  China,  and  other  nations  in  the  area  have  an 
important  role  to  play  in  containing,  deterring,  and  perhaps  defeating 
Soviet  hegeraonism.  However,  the  very  importance  of  these  Asian  nations 
puts  a  premium  on  successfully  managing  and  fostering  U.S*  relations 
with  them.  This  section  discusses  some  of  the  political,  military,  and 
economic  problems  that  make  efforts  at  cooperation  a  full-time  job. 

U.S.  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  CHINA  AND  JAPAN 

The  U.S.  should  strengthen  its  relations  with  Japan  and  China — the 
key  nations  in  the  region — so  Moscow  will  hesitate  to  doubt  their 
support  for  the  U.S.  and  the  West  in  a  conflict.  This  is  easy  to  say 
but  difficult  to  carry  out. 

For  example,  the  U.S.  should  encourage  the  Japanese  to  finance  the 
military  capabilities  necessary  to  fulfill  their  stated  objectives  of 
defending  their  territorial  integrity,  airspace,  and  strategic  straits 
and  SLOCs  for  1,000  miles  out.  Yet,  the  U.S.  should  do  so  without 
generating  political  problems  on  either  side  that  would  disrupt  the 
U.S. -Japanese  alliance.  Moreover,  the  U.S.  should  be  mindful  of  the 
concern  of  other  Asian  nations  regarding  the  prospect  of  Japan  as  a 
military  power. 

In  regard  to  China,  the  U.S.  and  other  Western  nations  should  help 
the  Chinese  modernize  their  military  forces. Otherwise  China  may  fall 
even  further  behind  the  Soviet  Union  in  military  capabilities — rather 
than  catch  up  with  it.  Because  of  this  help,  China’s  military  will 
acquire  a  greater  stake  in  relations  with  the  U.S.,  strengthening 
overall  Sino-Western  ties.  However,  in  helping  the  Chinese,  the  U.S. 
should  not  overlook  other  interests  such  as  the  security  of  Taiwan,  the 
fear  of  Southeast  Asian  nations  (e.g.,  Indonesia  and  Malaysia)  regarding 
Chinese  expansionism,  and  the  need  to  avoid  provoking  the  Soviets  into  a 
preemptive  attack.  Moreover,  the  U.S.  should  also  be  sensitive  to 
China’s  concern  about  avoiding  a  subordinate  relationship  like  the  one 
Beijing  had  with  Moscow  in  the  1950s.  So  the  U.S.  should  go  slowly, 
keep  a  low  profile,  and  leave  open  its  options  in  developing  a  military 
relationship  with  the  Chinese. 

U.S.  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  OTHER  COUNTRIES  IN  THE  REGION 

The  spectacular  economic  growth  of  the  Asian-Pacific  region  in  the 
1970s  and  1980s  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  optimism  regarding  that 
region.  Thus,  the  U.S.  should  find  a  way  of  managing  its  economic 
problems  in  the  region  while  avoiding  protectionism,  barriers  to  capital 
movements,  and  excessive  controls  on  technology  transfer.  If  the  U.S. 
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fails  in  this,  it  could  do  serious  damage  to  the  growing  ties  with  other 
countries  of  the  region,  thereby  damaging  the  overall  security  of  the 
area  and  the  Western  world. 

The  U.S.  should  continue  its  efforts  to  promote  security  on  the 
Korean  peninsula.  The  U.S.  should  help  the  Republic  of  Korea  promote 
detente  with  the  North  by  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  China,  Japan,  and 
perhaps  the  Soviet  Union.  Washington  should  continue  to  encourage  the 
South  Koreans  to  improve  their  ability  to  deter  and,  if  necessary, 
defeat  a  North  Korean  attack. Moreover,  the  U.S.  should  discreetly 
encourage  military  cooperation  between  Japan  and  South  Korea.  Such 
cooperation  is  necessary  for  Tokyo  to  close  the  Tsushima  Strait  between 
Japan  and  South  Korea  to  the  Soviets  in  wartime. Furthermore,  the 
availability  of  Japanese  military  support  for  Seoul  in  a  Korean  conflict 
would  give  the  U.S.  greater  flexibility  in  responding  to  contingencies 
elsewhere.  Unfortunately,  historical  animosity  between  the  two 
countries  makes  it  difficult  to  promote  such  cooperation,  so  the  U.S. 
must  move  slowly  in  this  matter. 

The  U.S.  should  continue  its  efforts  to  promote  political, 
economic,  and  military  reforms  in  the  Philippines  without  undermining 
Manila’s  ability  to  deal  with  the  growing  Communist  insurrection  in  the 
country  and  without  becoming  excessively  involved  in  that  struggle  as  it 
did  in  Vietnam.  A  hostile  government  in  Manila  would  not  only  pose  a 
threat  to  U.S.  access  to  Subic/Clark  bases — a  key  component  in  the  U.S.* 
ability  to  maintain  security  in  the  region — but  would  also  represent  a 
threat  to  the  stability  of  ASEAN. (Of  course,  Corazon  Aquino’s 
assumption  of  the  presidency  represents  a  significant  step  forward  in 
the  Philippines.  But  euphoria  over  the  change  in  leadership  in  Manila 
should  not  obscure  the  pressing  political,  economic,  and  military 
problems  the  new  regime  faces.) 

The  U.S.  should  continue  to  support  Bangkok  and  the  other  ASEAN 
capitals  in  seeking  an  end  to  the  Vietnamese  occupation  of  Kampuchea. 
Moreover,  Washington  should  continue  to  help  Thailand  and  the  other 
ASEAN  states  to  improve  their  security  in  the  face  of  the  Vietnamese- 
Khmer  conflict  that  has  often  spilled  over  the  Thai  border. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  needs  to  prevent  New  Zealand’s  decision  to  bar 
visits  by  nuclear-capable  ships  from  becoming  a  precedent.  New 
Zealand’s  action  threatens  U.S.  security  relations  with  Japan, 

Australia,  the  newly  independent  Pacific  island  nations,  and  even 
China.  Moreover,  it  may  also  spread  the  nuclear  allergy  in  NATO  and  the 
U.S.  just  when  the  U.S.  has  succeeded  in  deploying  intermediate-range 
nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  and  obtaining  further  funding  for  the  MX. 
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CONCLUSION 


Developments  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region  are  favorable  for  global 
security  and  stability.  But  to  realize  the  full  promise  of  these 
developments,  the  U.S.  must  put  a  greater  premium  on  achieving 
cooperation  with  its  friends  and  allies  in  the  region.  Thus,  there  are 
great  opportunities  as  well  as  great  dangers  in  the  area.  The  U.S.  must 
find  a  way  to  realize  those  opportunities  while  avoiding  the  dangers. 
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in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Pacific  also  meant  fighting  on  two 
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December  1978  by  re-establishing  the  Soviet  Far  Eastern  Theater  of 
Military  Operations  (TVD)  later  that  month  or  early  1979.  The  Far 
Eastern  TVD  was  first  established  in  1945  to  provide  the  command 
structure  for  the  Soviet  attack  against  the  Japanese  Kwantung  Array 
in  Manchuria  in  August  1945.  See  Weiss,  "The  Sea  is  Red." 

Indeed,  the  Soviets  took  advantage  of  the  35th  anniversary  of  the 
Manchurian  campaign  to  reissue  excerpts  of  the  memoirs  of  the 
commander  of  the  operation  and  to  warn  in  the  introduction: 
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’’Today,  the  imperialists  are  again  fanning  a  campaign  of  slander 
about  a  ’Soviet  threat’  to  bring  back  the  days  of  the  cold  war,  to 
revive  international  tensions.  In  this  context,  the  lessons  of 
the  past  are  of  special  importance.  They  teach  the  peace-lovers 
to  be  vigilant,  constantly  to  expose  the  schemes  of  imperialism 
and  to  foil  them."  See  A.  Vasilevsky,  "Rout  of  the  Kwantung 
Array,"  Supplement  to  Soviet  Military  Revieur,  No.  8,  1980. 

38.  A.  Vasilevsky,  "Rout  of  the  Kwantung  Army."  See  also  John 

Despres,  Lilita  Dzirkals,  and  Barton  Whaley,  "Timely  Lessons  of 
History:  The  Manchurian  Model  for  Soviet  Strategy,"  RAND  Corp., 
R-1825-NA,  July  1976.  Lilita  I.  Dzirkals,  "’Lightning  War’  in 
Manchuria:  Soviet  Military  Analysis  of  the  1945  Far  East 

Campaign,"  RAND  Corp.,  P-5589,  January  1976. 

39.  Indeed,  the  Japanese  originally  planned  to  attack  the  Soviets 
after  tidying  up  in  Indochina  in  the  summer  of  1940 — and  built  up 
their  forces  in  northern  China  accordingly.  But  the  U.S.  cutoff 
of  oil  supplies  on  July  24  drew  Tokyo’s  attention  toward  the 
Pacific.  After  Pearl  Harbor,  Japanese  efforts  to  revive  the 
"northern"  expedition  were  foiled  by  the  demands  of  war  in  Asia 
and  the  Pacific.  Akira  Iriye,  Poster  and  Culture:  The  Japanese- 
American  Mar  1941-1945  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1981) ,  26-28. 

40.  Vasilevsky  complains:  "Even  during  the  most  difficult  months  on 
the  Soviet-German  front  we  were  compelled  to  keep  30-40  divisions 
on  the  Far  Eastern  frontier.  The  Kwantung  Array  deployed  in 
Manchuria  and  constantly  spearheaded  against  the  Soviet  Far  East 
doubled  its  strength  in  the  summer  of  1941.  On  25  November  1941, 
Germany  and  its  allies,  including  Japan,  extended  the  Anti- 
Comintern  Pact  in  Berlin.  On  instructions  from  Tokyo  the  Soviet- 
Japanese  Neutrality  Pact  signed  in  April  1941  was  being  constantly 
violated.  In  December  1941  the  Japanese  opened  artillery  fire  at 
our  merchantman  ’Siraeropol’  ’Sergei  Lazo,’  ’Svirstroy*  and 
*Krechet ’  and  sank  the  ’Perekop ’  and  ’Maikop ’ . 

"The  new  version  of  the  Japanese  plan  of  military  operations 
against  the  USSR,  produced  in  Tokyo  in  1942,  provided  for  the 
annexation  of  the  Soviet  Far  East  and  Siberia.  However,  the  rout 
of  the  Hitler  grouping  at  Stalingrad  confused  the  plans  not  only 
of  Berlin,  but  also  of  Tokyo. 
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**Even  while  fighting  against  the  U.S.  forces,  the  Japanese 
retained  two-thirds  of  their  tanks,  half  of  their  artillery  and 
the  emperor ^s  crack  divisions  in  the  Kwantung  Army.  And  although 
the  Soviet  victories  in  1943  and  1944  compelled  the  Japanese  to 
forget  about  their  commitments  to  Berlin  about  attacking  the  USSR, 
they  continued  to  pursue  an  outspokenly  anti-Soviet  and  aggressive 
foreign  policy.  By  1945  the  number  of  Soviet  merchantmen  held  up 
by  the  Japanese  reached  178.  Japanese  diplomats  in  the  USSR 
actively  engaged  in  collecting  espionage  information.  The 
Bacteriological  Institute  under  the  Kwantung  Army  (the  so-called 
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41.  See  note  34. 
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indicator  of  Japan’s  increasing  military  preparations. .. .Japan  not 
only  keeps  up  with,  but  even  outstrips  the  NATO  bloc  in  the 
quality  and  sometimes  quantitites  of  military  hardware 
produced."  V.  I.  Bunin  "The  Defeat  of  Japanese  Militarism: 

Lessons  and  the  Present  Day,  Moscow,  Far  Eastern  AfFairs,  USSR 
Report:  Problems  of  the  Far  Bast ^  Jul-Sep  1985,  Joint 
Publications  Research  Service^  21  November  1985,  28-29.  Hereafter 
USSR:  Far  East:  JPRS, 

44.  Ibid. 

45.  See  note  34. 
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